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ORLGLWAL SHBCCHBS, 


NOTES OF/A NORTHERN EXCURSION. 
(Prepared for the Southern Rose.) 





Niagara Falls, (Upper Canada,) July 20. 

When entering the steamer Victory, at Buffa- 
lo, I was startled by the question, ‘‘ Are you go- 
ing to Great Britain?” It was the first time | 
had realized that I was about to be under a dif- 
ferent government, and I felt a mighty working 
of that organ which makes captious travellers.— 
We soon left the blue waters of *.ake Erie, and 
entered on the Niagara river. We passed Grana 
Island, which is twelve miles long, and is inter. 
esting from the fact of its having been selected 
as the spot where Major Noah, of New-York, 
projected the city of Ararat, as a raliying poin 
for the Jews. That plan failed, and it is now 
owned by a company of Bostonians for saw mills, 
&c., and is likely to be an extensive and lucra- 
tive concern. A village is already rising there, 
with its church and school. 

I observed a man smoking and spitting on the 
quarter-deck of the steam boat, and as I had not 
seen such a spectacle throughout my long jour 
ney from the South, | asked who he was, and was 
told that he was an Englishman, the agent for 
the British Hotel. I was lost in astonishment, 
‘naving taken ail my .-..vs of such matters from 
Hall, Trollope & Co. Ofcourse l entered on my 
notes, in conspicuous characters, that English. 
men smoke and spit, (a favorite word with En. 
glish journalists.) As we entered Chippewa 
Creek, the first object that met my eyes was ar: 
English lady, knee deep in the water, her sleeves 
rolled up above her elbows, scrubbing a nakec 
boy. My surprise was indescribable, and I en- 
tered on my notes (I never kept notes but for this 
occasion) the singular manner in which Englis!. 
women perform their ablutions in open creeks. 
As we pussed tl.rough the village, I observed on 
one sign “ Storeage,” on another, “ Travillers.” 
Is it possible, thought I, that these are country- 
men of Johnson and Sheridan? I immediately 
entered on my tablets, according to the sweeping 
custom of foreign journalists, that the Canadian 
shop-keepers are ignorant of the most simpk 
forms of orthography. Dinner was ready on ou: 
arrival, and, as the keeper of the Pavilion, hac 
boasted that there was nothing to eat or to see u: 
the American side, I expected a great entertain. 
ment; more particularly did I feel that I was i: 
a nation renowned for civilization and siive: 
forks. What was my renewed astonishment, a: 
finding at my plate a dirty steel fork! I was al- 
most induced to take vutmy tablets on the spot 
and insert, that in the large hotels in British- 
America, silver forks are not used—of course al. 
teachers are directed to draw the shade, meanin; 
uncivilized, over that part of the world on schoo! 
maps. I afterwards discovered that about ; 
third of the plates were provided with discolorec 
washed metal, three-pronged forks; and I minu- 
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ted that at the first British Hotel I »ver visited 
1 third of the visiters can obtain imitation silver 
forks if they happen to sit at the nght end of the 
iable. 

It will be perceived that in detailing these 
things, I am departing from my usual habit of see. 
ing the good and agreeable wherever it can be 
‘ound. Ihave rather done it as 4 lesson to my. 
self, to show how easy it is to describe isolated 
‘hings as general, how easy it is, in travelling, to 
revel on a few defects, and slight the useful and 
fair;—but I have not quite wasted my time. 


My room overlvoks the falls; I have listened 
to their roar; I have sprung often to the windows 
to see the white foam glitter and rise and die 
iway upwards, like thoughts that blend with hea- 
ven, and I have felt a spell on my soul, as if Dei- 
ty stood visibly there. 

At the first approach to the Falls, from the 
smooth river to the rapids, I experienced a sen- 
sation of oppression, followed by trembling and 
‘ears: my first full view was at Table Rock, in 
sunshine. Fora few moments I longed for the 
sombre cliffs of Trenton, to telieve the dazzling 
whiteness of the foam; but as I gazed, my 
thoughts became dream-like, the far distant and 
dim future blended together ; I felt an indistinct 
and troubled joy, like the bright chaos beneath 
me. 

I found that tea was ordere._e* seven, a sum. 
mer evening seven, when naevus ea holiday, and 
the gorgeous sun, in his robes of glory, is shed- 
ding his parting honors on mist and water fall.— 
I told m ne host that I had travelled thousands of 
miles to see this spectacle, and he politely pro- 
mised me mine by candle light. After a long. 
long view at Table Rock, where the wate:s of 
lakes and rivers are seen, concentrated, rushing 
over, and thundering down the chasm, we de- 
acended the stair case, and looked upward. I 
these two views, from above and below, one has 
an idea of the power of the cataract. While we 
were there, several persons passed us in India- 
rubber suits, to go behind the sheet of water.— 
Phe dress is green and picturesque, and my ima- 
rination was excited as I saw their receding 
fizures, perceived them rebuffed by the roar and 
the spray, then gain courage, and disappear. | 
seemed to me like a burial, a flood-death, and 
. deep solemnity absorbed me. They soon re. 
_ppeared ; and, wrought up to high enthusiasm 
[ ventured to ask the first individual, with a voice 
ind feeling as if he were an arch-angel from th: 
heavenly veil, what were his sensations. 

‘“* Whart, marm ?” said he, with his teeth chat- 
tering, and spitting out the remains of the wate) 
from his mouth. 

‘T enquired,” I answered, a little dashed. 
‘how you felt behind the Fall ?” 

‘It’s plaguy cold, I reckon,” said he, “but | 
war’nt goin to stick on so fur, without seeing the 
whole on’t.” 

This interview seemed to cure me of a sligh! 








desire I had felt for this undertaking. I observ- 


2d by the books, that many Erglish travellers 
verform this exploit—Miss Martineau went twice, 
[ have heard several persons say that the shock 
is excessive, and that there is no beauty to repay 
me for it. We ascended the steps, and turned 
»ver the miserable scrawls which deface the 
5ooks, where strangers record their names. They 
re evidently written by vain, or idle, or uneduca- 
‘ed youths, and are no test of the mind of our 
sountry, for scarcely a commanding name is 
ound among the writers. It is a little remarka- 
»le that there were upwurds of a hundred persons 
it the Hotel, and I could not learn that there was 
i literary or professional man among them.— 
l'his fact shows a love of the beautiful among 
our working classes, that must cause some scrib- 
»ling to be forgiven. 


Two of us only remained on Table Rock at 
‘twilight. There was a feurful beauty in the 
srowing darkness and loneliness of the scene. I 
lay down on the rock, with my head over the vast 
ibyss. It was an hour of deep and mighty feel. 
ings—none but moral struggles can rival them in 
vy soul. It is now midnight; the roar of the 
waters agitates me. I have just raised the win- 
low, and the white foam looks like a troubled 
spirit in the darkness. I cannot sooth down my 
heart—it is kindied by deep workings of the In- 
visible. 


-—— 
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Cataract House—American side. 


My dreams are very wild here. I am not calm. 
A great voice seems calling on me, which I am 
oo feeble to answer. 


I left the Falls, for a few hours, with regret, ap 
i matter of duty, to visit Brock’s Monument. J] 
ever care to see these tall, ungainly contrivan- 
‘es of brick and mortar and stone capacity, un- 
ess the associations are strongly marked ; and 
one does not like to hear the keeper boast of nine 
1undred American prisoners being taken. The 
prospect is commanding, but I love infinitely 
uore a closer and more defined view of nature. 
“he English houses on the way are neat, and 
sumewhat tasteful. More pains are taken by the 
ahabitants than by persons in a corresponding 
‘lass on the other side of the river, t» hide the 
unseemly, and cultivate the agreeable. At 
’ridgewater, or Lundy’s Lane, we stopped to see 
he battle ground of July 25th, 1814. Marks of 
ralls are still visible on the houses and trees. If 
nen must fight, there can be no fitter place than 
nthe neighborhood of Niagara. Strength to do 
ind dare may well be caught from this spectacle. 
I think I could pull a woman’s cap to tatters, who 
should offend me there. 

The Museum, on the Brittsh side, is arranged 
with peculiar taste and ingenuity. The cases are 
sufficiently capacious to hold large but graceful 
»ranches of trees, which are covered with green 
ind gray moss. The birds, their nests or their 
young, are placed on them in natural positiona, 








and the effect is singularly living. 
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The walk from the Pavillion to the Ferry, after 
one has seen all the minor spectacles, is a grand 
conclusion to the visit on the Canada side ; and 
the passage across gives a few moments to one’s 
existence, never to be forgotten. It was a wild 
cloudy day, and the scene seemed closely bound- 
ed. Itis impossible, in the necessary direction 
given tothe boat to stem the current, not to be- 
lieve, as it leaps over the rapids, that it is hurry- 
ing to the foot of the Falls. The rushing of the 
cataract, and its roar, which has seemed to me 
increasing rather than diminishing, ever since I 
came, are brought fearfully near. I closed my 
eyes an instant, as we approached the Fall, but 
one cannot afford to lose such moments. I open- 
ed them, and gazed, and that view is impressed 
on my memory forever. We turned the seem- 
ingly dangerous point. I felt like a triumphant 
rider on a battle-field, and as our boat sprang for- 
ward, and I looked upward to the mass of waters, 
they seemed like giant witnesses. 

And now I am in the United States again. It 
is in vain for me to attempt to describe the beau- 
ty and glory of this spectacle. I can only tell its 
effect on me individually. We paused at the foot 
of the staircase, near the descent of the lesser 
Fall. My agitation rather increases than dimin- 
ishes in contemplating them. I have felt, ever 
since I came, as if the Great Architect were near. 
I care for nothing but this work of his hand.— 
Human beings, whom I so love and prize, move 
by me like visions. 

We are at the Cataract House, and as agreea- 
bly accommodated as persons can be who see 
the beautiful and sublime giving place to the use- 
ful and the low. This site is ruined. It is the 
prayer of all persons of taste that Goat or Iris 
Island may be preserved from this desecration. 
iraiy walang is erecied, it should Nave a clas= 
sical exterior, with‘no more clearing than neces- 
sity demands, and be devoted to visiters, giving 
them a short and romantic walk to these glorious 
exhibitions. I was zlad to escape from the sound 
of the hammer and mill. We registered our 
names at Bath Island, and paid our little fee. The 
rapids at the bridge are indescribably beautiful, 
and have shed over me, I think, as great an 
amount of delight as any other view. I never pass 
them without lingering with a protracted gaze, 
and feeling the growth of thought at every sur- 
vey; then succeeds the secluded forest isle, in its 
perfect natural beauty, affording the eye time to 
repose, before it is again called to bow before the 
majesty of the Cataract. If there was nothing to 
be seen on the Island but the view at Luna Bridge, 
it would repay nature’s pilgrim, who comes to 
worship here. Standing near the current of the 
lesser Fall, a rainbow appears at either side, dis- 
tinct arches of light, reposing on the mist like 
crowns of glory. We descended the Biddle 
staircase, and passed some hours on the rocks at 
the foot of the Great Fall. Here its height and 
power are fully appreciated. The sun burst forth 
in radiance, and the sheeted foam glittered like 
frosted showers in his rays. How hard it is to 
leave that spot—one lingers, and lingers as over 
a new found joy! 

Having re-ascended the steps, we rested at the 
top of the hill, on the grass, gathering green 
moss, and preparing for a visit to the tower.— 
Shakspeare’s injunction, 

“ Run, run Orlando, carve on every tree, 
The chaste, the fair, the inexpressive she !” 











has been obeyed to the letter on Iris Island, 
though the inexpressive hes rather predominates. 
As I was resting on the grass, I saw a fat, hard 
faced man, carving his name, and lo! L. P. stood 
forth on the unconscious bark, and he became, to 
his own thought, immortal ! 


The tower is boldly placed over the rushing 
flood, and is forty-five feet high ; the access is by 
a bridge which projects ten feet beyond the Falls. 
This view is the crown and glory of the whole. 
I felt the moral influence of the scene acting on 
my spiritual nature, and while lingering at the 
summit alone, I offered a simple and humble 
prayer. Descending the Tower, I crossed to the 
extreme end of Terr-pin Bridge. there, lying 
down, with my head over the Fall, I ceased to 
pray or even to think. I gave myself up to the 
overpowering greatness of the scene, and my 
soul was still. 


July 22d. 

My mind has been calmed by rambling through 
the romantic forest walks of the Island, where 
beautiful, but not overwhelming, views of the ra- 
pids and falls break through the clustering trees. 
Yielding myself up to the sensation of a new 
youth, I lost, fora while, the excitement of more 
thrilling scenery, and passed several hours in 
that delicious stroll, while the calm clear sky 
looked through the branches, and the shade of 
the woods softened the summer sun, soothing the 
over-taxed senses. Long,—forever, may this 
gem of nature, Iris Island, remain in its wild beau- 
ty. 

This evening we walked, by moonlight, round 
the Island, and just as I began to be weary with 
the length of theway, a young married couple, 
who had come to pay true homage to nature, by 
consecrating their new happiness at this shrine, 
commenced singing. Their voices mingling 
with, and softening the roar of the Fall, floated 
richly on the air, and were in sympathy with the 
soft light of the moon as the green leaves trem- 
bled in its rays. My weariness was beguiled, my 
steps became measured to their songs, and 
thoughts of the absent came like brooding doves, 
and nestled on my heart. 


My last look at the great Falls was at the Lu- 
nar bow, at the extremity of Terrapin Bridge. If 
I was affected at the Gennessee Falls, with the 
thought of the tender associations which spring 
up at seeing this mighty element softened by its 
peaceful arch, how much did the spiritual beauty 
of this moonlight creation touch me in a scene of 
such surpassing power! ‘The lunar bow lies in 
its shaded white on the mist, like a thing of the 
imagination, lending grace and softness to its ma- 
jesty. When 1 had beheld this spot in sunshine, 
I was overpowered ; now a deep tide of reflec- 
tion solemnized and absorbed me. One feels 
thoroughly alone, while overhanging that thunder- 
ing mass of waters, with the silent moon treading 
her tranquil way. I thought of soul, and this 
mighty Fall seemed as a drop compared to the 
cataract of mind which has been rushing from the 
bosom of the Eternal, from age to age, through 
every channel of human nature, now covered 
with mists, now glittering in sunshine, now sof- 
tened by moonlight, now leaping in darkness 
and uncertainty, and I trust in God, destined to 
flow in many a happy river, around his throne. 
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July 24th. 


We have been blessed by all the varieties of 


weather this week, which are calculated to lend 
attraction to this fascinating scene. 








CHS BRLOTLE, 
THE DAY OF GRANSON; 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE, 
Translated for the Southern Rose frontithe German 
OF 7 
VON TROMLITZ. 
(Continued from No. 18, vol. 4th, page 139.) 
CHATTER FIFTH. 


[After an interval of several weeks, occasioned 
by sickness, and other unavoidable obstables, the 
translation of this beautiful narrative is resumed 
with pleasure.]} 

Among the Burgundians, matters proceeded 
not with such busy earnestness as at Berne.— 
Their camp stretched in the form ofa half moon 
from the gorge of the valley of the Orbe, above 
Baumes, passed St. Croix, till it approached 
Vauxmarcus, surrounded the heights at Granson, 
and contained thirty-five thousand Burgundians, to 
whom were added fifteen thousand Savoyards and 
Italians, under the Prince of Tarentum, who as- 
pired by this expedition to win the wealthy heir- 
ess of Burgundy. The army abandoned itself 
over to the most extravagant licentiousness. On 
a rising ground, in the midst of the camp, and re. 
sembling a palace, in appearance, stood the mag- 
nificent tent of the Duke; tapestry adorned itswalls; 
the chairs, and other seats, were hung with the 
most beautiful Bruges velvet; gold and precious 
stones every where glistened, as in the royal re- 
sidence at Arras. Numberlegs servants, in shi- 
ning livery, moved about in waves of mingled 
colors ; loud resounded the neighings of a hun- 
dred war-stallions, from their richly decorated 
tents ; trumpets and kettle-drums rolled through 
the breeze, summoning the crowds of warriors to 
the table and the banquet. Around the tent of 
the Prince, sparkled the tents of his companions 
and captains, who vied in splendour with each 
other. Long rows of common war.-tents, arranged 
according to nations, or different sorts of armour, 
covered hill and vale; innumerable horses impa- 
tiently stamped the ground; and among these 
ranges of tents moved a festive crowd of buffoons, 
ballad-singers, jugglers, and prostitutes; Bur- 
gundian gold administered to the Germans, Dutch 
and Italians, life and pleasure, and the means of 
licentiousness. A wild frenzy, a shameless in- 
solence inflamed the soldiery, who had assembled 
here to subdue a pastoral people; and Charles, 
of Burgundy, the bold, haughty Duke, held ready 
the sword of vengeance, to annihilate the Swiss 
nation at a blow. 

The artillery still thundered before the Castle 
of Granson, which Albert Von Stein defended 
with eight hundred Bernese, yet the roar of the 
cannon drowned not the wild revelry of the army. 
At every spot where a ruined hut offered them 
shelter, a troop encamped, caroused and played. 
drinking pleasure in as eagerly as if the last drop 
were at that moment to bedrained. At the extreme 
part of the camp, however, where three Elmtrees 
formed a secluded spot, there sat, under an open 
tent, with their goblets before them, two Knights 








absorbed in earnest conversation. The one, who 
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seemed to be the younger, looked over, with a 
fixed gaze, and with his full goblet untasted be- 
fore him, towards the lake of Neufchatel, while 
the other was watching him in silence and sym- 
pathy. 

Your distress overpowers you, Rudolph, the 
latter at length said ; two ways only stand open 
to you, and thetime to make your choice is but 
short. Go back to your native country and fight 
against us, or make up your mind cheerfully to 
fight withus. One is good for nothing, when the 
spirit, when the heart, unsettled, staggers this 
way and that, and knows not whither it shall turn. 
There isstill time to choose ; to-morrow, perhaps, 
it may be gone forever ! 

I gave the Duke my word, Etanges, and that 
I never break ! exclaimed the young Knight, as 
he sprang up with an air of wildness. 

Ipity you! said Lord Etanges, after a pause ; 
there are so many excellent qualities which at- 
tract me to you, in spite of your wild, stormy na- 
ture; even the bright flame which burns in your 
glancing eye, delights me, though ’tis a pity it 
should set on fire the cottages of your native 
country. Were Ia Swiss, as I am a Burgundian 
born, you would see me there, not here—and he 
pointed over to Berne. 

Darkly glanced the other at the Alpine Heights, 
then suddenly seized the hand of his friend, and 
stretching out his arm toward Mount Jura, he 
exclaimed, with a fiercely rolling look, Yonder, 
by that lofty oak, near the Fountain Rock, stands, 
at the meeting of two roads, a solitary Cross. At 
that point Switzerland separates from Burgundy. 
When the Alps are glowing in the evening sun, 
your hills lie in darkness. There I stood, at the 
boundary-stone of that country to which I owed 
my eventful life. By one step, Etanges! by a 
single step, I trod over to this foreign territory, 
and parted from all which was formerly so dear 
to me. I paused, to throw one more longing 
look at my country’s golden skirted heights,— 
and bade to all, to all farewell ! 


Poor as a beggar, continued he furiously, poor 
in mental peace, rich as Creesus in deep anguish, 
released from the duty, the bond which had fas. 
tened me to that land, my sword and my memory 
alone accompanied me to my banishment among 
enemies. When, with timid step, I placed my 
foot, a fugitive, on the Burgundian Territory, I 
thrust my Swiss heart away from me, and stretch. 
ed my hand toward heaven, swearing vengeance; 
and I will keep the oath. Returning now to 
Switzerland, he continued, in a milder tone, I 
know her not as ‘my native home, every thing 
around is changed for me; yonder height awa- 
kens within me no passionate desire ; the music 
of the Alp-horn no longer awakens in my breast 
a sweet and melancholy pain, the morning greets 
not me, as it sends down its streaming rays from 
yonder mopntain-top, and the evening sun car- 
ries not down with it any fond desires of mine.— 
The night alone awakens anguish and memory. 

At this moment there were heard, not far from 
the tent, the words of an Alpine song, accompa- 
nied by the sound ofa lute. Etanges listened, 
but Rudolph Von Holwyl was particularly agita- 
ted by these tones. When the song was finished, 
a Swiss youth approached the tent; it was Wal. 
ter, who, with his lute on his arm, advanced to. 
ward the Knights, with an air of courage. 





bowing, as ifto friends. Give me a cup of wine, 
and I will sing you a lively song of the Alps. 

Who are you? inquired Lord Etanges. 

I am from Uri, and am son of a herdsman of 
the Upper Alps, he replied with an air of compo. 
sure, and 1 wander sometimes through the city, 
and sometimes through the country, with my tune- 
ful companion here. 

And do you venture into the camp of the Bur. 
gundians ? said the Knight, interrupting him.— 
Do you not know the power of the Duke? Your 
boldness may easily cost you your head ; depart: 
my son, before any one discovers you. 

The talisman of song, boldly replied the Swiss; 
gives to the minstrel a passport through the world, 
opens to him the door of friend and foe, and he is 
every where welcome. The warrior and the 
maiden alike listen to his song; the one bestows 
on him wine, the other a kiss, and he never de- 
parts unrewarded. Therefore, my worthy lords, 
listen to my song, and then give me a goblet of 
wine, for I am athirst. Take the goblet and 
drink, said Etanges, giving him abumper. Wal- 
ter received it with courteous air, and exclaimed, 
To the dear fair ones, who return love for 
love, and—here he emptied the goblet as he 
held it high in the air—to our father land! To 
our father-land, exclaimed Etanges, I will drink 
that with you, and he emptied his goblet, whils, 
Rudolph gazed ,darkly before him. And you, 
Sir Knight, said Walter, turning himself to Hal. 
wyl, you stand there with a gloomy gaze, and 
empty not the goblet to the health of your father. 
land, though home, with its lovely green, certain- 
ly presents itself to your glance, and wife and 
child are waiting and longing for your return.— 
Silence, boy! angrily exclaim®@’ Rudolph, si- 
lence! Leave him alone, said Etanges, inter- 
rupting Rudolph’s vehemence, and turning tothe 
Swiss, he has no wife, no child—-no father-land, 
Then I pity you, sir, said the youth, approaching 
the warrior with true hearted sympathy. Hea- 
ven hastaken from you many delights. Let it 
take every thing from me, I would cheerfully 
surrender all, if it only left me my dearly beloved 
lute, and the golden skirted glacier of my native 
home,—if thou only canst remain, my quiet, 
over-shadowed vale of rocks amid the lofty Alps, 
where my father’s cottage stands alone, where 
our flock grazes on the meadow, the clear spring 
gushes from the ‘cliff, and our Alp-horn utters its 
solemn strain, and where, in the blowing of soft 
evening breezes, the bells waft towards me their 
melancholy sounds. O, the sound of those bells! 
Dear masters, you know it not—deeply it pierces 
the breast of a Swiss, and bears on its softly mo- 
ving swell the sick and longing heart to its dear 
loved home! At these words, the eye of the youth 
glanced away, proudly he gazed over to his moun- 
tains, and as his look returned to dwell upon the 
Knights, he perceived that their eyes were moist- 
ened. What is the matter, Knights? said he, 
with sympathy. Dost thou not know him? in- 
quired Etanges, taking him aside. No, my 
Lord, replied Walter. It is Lord Rudolph Von 
Halwyl. At this name the minstrel trembled, 
and started several steps backward; he gazed 
with a fixed look on Halwyl, in whose counte. 
nance pride was conflicting with melancholy.— 
Hostile feelings seemed also to be struggling in 
the breast of the youth. At length he drew near 





My best respects to you, noble Lords, said he, \\ 





to the warrior, with a look, in which his whole 





heart lay open. I come before you, a Swiss boy, 
said he. In the breath of my feeble voice, the 
storm-roar of the Alps calls upon you, the dread. 
ful rush of the avalanche appeals to you, the sound 
of the Alp-horn calls to you: Back to your coun- 
try’s hills; draw your sword not against your 
brethren, not for a foreign master. Return to 
your banner, hero of Switzerland! Darkly, at 
these words, glanced Halwyl on the youth. She 
thrust me away from her! said he: she broke 
the covenant, and I stand free, an avenging spi- 
rit,on her soil! Then woe to thee, Elizabeth ! 
exclaimed the minstrel, sorrowfully. What 
name do you utter at me, malicious villain, said 
Halwyl, angrily: do you think to enchant me 
with that spell-like word, and to awaken with it 
my slumbering feelings? I could awake, by that 
name, from the sleep of death, replied Walter, 
growing warm: one darling breath from her lips, 
and life would again be mine in all its loveliness 
and glory. Do,you know Elizabeth Scharnaet. 
hal? the Knight inquired in a softened tone, after 
alongpause. DolI know her, my Lord? It is 
indeed, but a short time since I first saw her beau. 
tiful face, but a single glance only was necessa- 
ry to make me kneel in adoration before her di- 
vine excellence. How does it fare with her ?— 
Do you ask that of me? In only thinking of you, 
the tender flower is withering, which you crush- 
ed inthe tempest. Where is she now? in her 
father’s castle on the lake, or in Berne? And 
are you not aware that she isnear you? Know 
you not that she isin your camp? Here, in the 
Burgundian camp! exclaimed Halwyl, and stood 
before the youth as pale as death. She was last 
night taken by your horsemen, as she was going 
from the Lake of Biel to Bevne. Ua, Romond! 
exclaimed Halwyl, come with me to the Duke.— 
Etanges could not restrain him, he rushed from 
the tent. Halwyl commanded the minstrel to ac- 
company him. Leave me not for a step, said he, 
or you are lost. They followed Halwyl. 
To be continued. 
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MES CBLEANBOVUS, 
From the American Ladies’ Magazine. 
MARY GENEVIE. 


‘ Hopes, that were angels in their birth, 
Have perished young, like things of earth.’ 








‘But will it ever be thus? wil not time and 
absence weaken the attachment you now feel ? 
will you not, when far away, forget the days spent 
in Terrebonne, the vows pledged to the obscure 
Mary? will you not, among the great and noble 
ladies of your own land, blush for the weakness 
that led you to seek the love of a mere rustic— 
ignorant of the world, its forms, its customs ?’ 

Such were the words addressed by the young 
and lovely Mary Genevie, to her affianced hus- 
band, Robert McNare. 


‘Is itindeed possible that my Mary can distrust 
my love, can doubt my constancy? (the lover’s 
arm was around the maiden’s waist and gently he 
drew her towards him.) Fie on you, dearest; I 
could chide you, but that I know you spoke but 
in jest. You know, full well, your power over 
me—full well you know, that, go where I will, my 
only wish will be, to return to claim my Mary.— 
Cold, indeed, and insensible must this heart be- 
come, ere I can forget you or your native village, 





in which the happiest portion of my life has been 
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spent. No, my own love, neither time, nor change, 
nor worldly circumstunces can ever make me in. 
constant: I must leave you for a while, (at your 
¢ommand too,) but soon will I return and claim 
the reward of my unchanging love.’ 

Thus spoke the lover; and thus have lovers 
spoken, since the world commenced, and maidens 
have listened, and believed, and been deceived. 
Oh! is it not a pity that the most beautiful trait 
in the character of woman, her trusting confidence 
in the being she loves, should so often be made 
her bane, her curse ? 

They parted—he to forget, in revelry and mirth, 
the vows he had uttered—she to muse 1n solitude 
upon her bright hopes; to dream of happiness.— 
Dream on! fond, foolisi girl, dream on! of thy 
lover’s constancy—the constancy uf man, than 
which a breath, a wave, the warying tints of the 
rainbow are not more fleeting—dream on ! there’s 
happiness in thy dream, and shall we not snatch 
the present moment of enjoyment, though the 
next be steeped in the heart: deepest agony ? 
dream on. 

Mary Genevie, at the time of which I write, 
was just turned of sixteen, that lovely age, when 
the feelings, thoughts, and hopes of the child are 
giving way to the more staid and sober manners 
ofthe woman ; but still, the bright glancing eye, 
and smiling lip, show that sorrow has as yet left 
no shadow on the heart. 

Mary was an only child; her mother died in gi- 
ving her birth, and lett her a precious legacy to 
her aged father ; how that father doated upon 
her; how he loved to watch her every move- 
ment, to catch the slightest sound of her voice ; 
how sovthing was every little act of kindness 
performed by her ; how precious the words of en- 
dearment with which she greeted him in the 
morning ; and her sweet ‘ good night’ was often 
murmured in his dreams ! 

Mr. Genevie was a native of France, but at 
that dreadful time when so many of his country- 
men were deprived of home and country, he emi- 
grated to Canada, where, at rather an advanced 
age, he married a beautiful and accomplished 
woman, the widow of a British officer. Brief 
was his term of wedded happiness: scarcely had 
one short year flown past, when his partner was 
taken from him and he was again alone—yet, no, 
not alone: had she not bequeathed him love’s 
dearest pledge; an object to fill the vacuum 
which her loss made ; a solace, a prop for his de- 
clining years ? 

Mr. Genevie, upon the death of his wife, im- 
mediately retired from the world, and, with his 
infant daughter and necessary attendants, settled 
in the pleasant village of Terrebonne, on the St, 
Lawrence, where, in strict retirement, Mary was 
reared, till her sixteenth year. Happy would it 
have been for her, could she have continued so. 
Till now, her hopes, her joys, her wishes had all 
centred at home ; to be with her aged parent, was 
her chief delight; to receive instruction from 
him, to read, or sing to him some song of his own 
land, or listen, while he described the sunny vales 
of Languedoc, and told of his loved home there ; 


then as his thoughts reverted to those scenes of 


bloodshed and massacre, which had made that 
fertile country a desert, and drove him (hke so 
many others) an exile forth, to seek a home in dis- 
tant climes, she would approach near and nearer 
to his side, and ere the tale was told, her arm 








would be about his neck; and when regret for 
those he had loved and lost, would cause the un. 
bidden tear to start, the kiss of filial affectior 
was an unfailing balm for the wounds of memory 

How beautiful is the tie between father and 
daughter! how strong, how powerful that affec- 
tion which can make man, proud, unbending man 
mild, and tender as woman. A mother loves he? 
children—oh ! who has not known and felt how 
deeply ? ’tis woman’s nature to love—a part o! 
her very existence ; she must have an object or 
which to lavish the deep feelings of her soul ; and 
from an infant in the cradle, till the grave closes 
upon the scenes of this world, her life is one 
scene of love. With man, it is different; soon as 
reason dawns upon his young mind, other 
thoughts and feelings crowd in. True, he loves; 
ardently, devotedly it may be—but not engross 
ingly ; ambition, the world—these are not forgot- 
ten, and if disappointment darken around the 
warmer feelings of his heart, he turns to them, 
ad the wound is healed. There is, ordinarily. 
a selfishness in man’s love, save in the instance 
of father and daughter, the purest, the holiest tic 
on earth. A father loves his son; he looks upon 
him as the future representative of himself; he is 
proud of him; he watches anxiously over his 
youth, then sees him go forth into the world, to 
figure on its mighty stage : does he perform his 
part well, the father’s heart is satisfied: but un- 
like this is his love for his daughter, perchance 
an only one; and if, to draw the bond still closer, 
(as in the case of Mr. Genevie,) he has lost the 
partner with whom he had looked forward to per- 
form the pilgrimage of life, how stro: g does the 
feeling become which binds him to his child! I 
think there is_ng sight so touching, so beautiful 
as that of an aged man, leaning upon a young and 
lovely girl, drinking in the glad sounds of her 
voice, and inhaling new life from the glance of 
her eye. 

Mary was now all that the wide world contain. 
ed of near and dear to her father, and was all- 
sufficient: if, fora moment, thoughts of the pas 
threw a shadow over his heart, his Mary’s smile. 
his Mary’s voice dispelled the gloom and restored 
its usual cheerfulness. 


Shortly after Mary had attained her fifteenth 
year, it was rumored that a gentleman, travelling 
tor amusement, had entered the village, and be- 
ing pleased with its situation, intended making ¢ 
short stay. Mr. Genevie, witi: the characteristic 
politeness of his country, immediately called up- 
on the stranger, and invited him to hs house. 
which invitation was forthwith accepted, and end- 
ed in a mutual prepossession of the host and his 
guest for each other. 

Robert McNare was the only son of wealthy 
and respectable parents, and as such had enjoy 
ed every advantage which wealth could procure. 
in a country. celebrated for its well-educated in- 
habitas's. He had just finished his studies, and 
was travelling for amusement: the merest chance 
had broug .t him to Terrebonne; the steamboa: 
in which he sailed from Quebec for Montreal! 
stopping there, he, from the whim of the mo. 
ment, desired to be left. Shortly after his land- 
ing, he had obtained a glimpse of our heroine 
(unseen by her,) and hers was not a face to look 
upon once and be satisfied; at least so though 
Robert; he therefore resolved upon remaining 
in the village, till he should form an acquaintance 
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with the father and daughter. With sincere plea- 
sure he accepted Mr. Genevie’s invitation, deter- 
mining to meke his visit so agreeable to his host 
ind his fair daughter, as to make them wish it of- 
ten repeated, 

It was no difficult task to Robert McNare to 
be agreeable ; he had travelled considerably, and 
possessed a mind capable of perceiving and ap. 
preciating the beauties or peculiarities of differ- 
ent countries; and he was uncommonly happy in 
conversution, describing with such a vivid accu- 
racy, as to bring the scene, as if by magic, before 
one. He spoke of his own country, Scotland, 
hat country over which the mighty wizard of the 
north has thrown such a bewitching charm, and 
Mary listened in breathless attention, all the ro. 
mance of her character called forth by the reali. 
zation, as it were, of those scenes over which she 
had so often hung in rapture. To hear them de- 
scribed by one, who had actually but lately left 
the spot—to ask questions respecting descrip- 
tions, which upon reading she had not fully un- 
derstood—to have it all explained and laid out, as 
if upon a map, before her—oh! it was delightful. 

That night Mary’s sleep was much disturbed, 
‘he image of the graceful stranger was before 
her, and haunted her dreams; at cone moment 
she was crossing with him some lofty highland 
mountain ; at the next, gazing upon the mirror- 
like surface of some southern lake ; now moving 
through crowded streets, whose buildings seem- 
ed towering into the clouds, and again enacting 
the scene where 

‘The maid alarm’d, with hasty oar 
Pushed her light shallop from the shore.’ 


In all, in every scene the visiter of the prece- 
ding evening, was the companion, the hero of her 
imagination. And the stranger, how passed he 
that night? were there visions of female loveli- 
ness around him ? did his dreams present a fairy 
form, a mild, blue eye, a smiling lip to his ima- 
zination? It matters not; suffice it, that that 
day’s visit was repeated the next, and the next— 
but who has not anticipated my tale ? what needs 
it that I should tell how the worldly, polished 
stranger bowed before the artless beauty of the 
village meiden, or how that maiden gave her 
young heart, in all its purity, for a tew ho- 
neyed words. Before six months of their ac- 
quaintanceship had passed, Robert McNare was 

he declared, the favored, the accepted lover of 
Mary Genevie. One year was to elapse before 
he received her hand, and then he would take his 
blooming bride, to that land which she had, long 
since, learned to love. 

Robert immediately wrote to his father, stating 
lis intentions, and requesting his parent’s sanc- 
‘ion, (merely as a matter of form, he said, for his 
father had never opposed a wish of his.) An an- 
swer came ! did it bring approval, blessings? So 
certain was Robert that it could contain nothing 
inimical to their fond hopes, that he hastened to 
Mary, ere he broke the seal, that she might read 
it with him. What would he not have given, a 
few moments after, that he had not done so! 
They read the letter, but neither spoke; it seem- 
ed to have cast a spellover them. Mary was the 
first to break the silence. 

* You will go, Robert,’ said she, ‘ you will obey 
your father.’ 

‘Never! never will I leave this village unlese 
accompanied by you.’ 
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‘Robert, one of the earliest lessons instilled 
into my mind, was “ Honor thy father and thy 
mother; you will go!’ She spoke calmly, and 
each word fell with a fearful distinctness from he: 
lips; they seemed to irritate her listener: he 
started, and was evidently about to answer harsh. 
ly, but the look of tearless agony that met his gaze, 
disarmed him. 

‘My own Mary,’ he exclaimed, ‘leave you! 
never, never; my father can but take from me 
that, which without you weuld be valueless ;— 
but why cannot we go together? why not be mine 
at once, and accompany me? Whatever my fa- 
ther’s reasons may be, for his strange mandate, 
he has but to see you, dearest, and they will al! 
give way: I know my father well; he loves m« 
beyond the power of words to express, and once 
my wife, you would claim a daughter’s place i: 
his heart :—say, is it nota good plan ? your father 
too, will go with us.” 

‘For shame, Robert! said the maiden, all her 
native dignity roused by a proposal which she 
considered degrading, ‘for shame! would you 
have me steal into your family ? would you wish: 
to see your wife blush from conscious weakness, 
at the sight of your father? no, believe me, I will 
never consent to any act that must not only les- 
sen mein my own esteem, but in yours also. | 
need not tell you,’ and all the sofiness of manner 
returned, ‘how severely I feel the disappointment 
of our fond hopes—it needs not, that I should re- 
peat how very dear you are to me, you know it 
all—:o to your father, he does not forbid your 
wishes, but for the present; go then, and return 
as soon as possible; my heart can never know 
change.’ 

It was at length resolved that Robert should 
return to his native land, in compliance with his 
father’s commands, and come back the next 
spring : this course once resolved upon, the lo- 
vers’ feelings became calmed, and instead oi 
dwelling upon the pain of separation, they looked 
forward to their meeting, to part no more. My 
tale commences with part of a conversation. 
which took place a few days before Robert’s de- 
parture. 

The day of parting came, and she, who loved 
as—let those who can look back to the first af- 
fection of their hearts, when all, all was sacrifi- 
ced to that one engrossing idolatry—when friends. 
home, the whole world was nothing in the scale. 
against that one being—let such answer how she 
loved him. She bade her lover farewell, and not 
a tear dimmed her eye. Why is it, that at times, 
when the clouds of sorrow and disappointment 
are hovering near, we are all unconscious of their 
presence, and can smile amid the lowering dark- 
ness? Whf is it, that we do not realize, at the 
moment the blow falls upon our devoted heads 
the extent of our misery? Mary was calm—she 
bade her lover farewell, almost without a sigh, 
and when he folded her to his bosom her heart 
was still. Robert gazed. upon her in doubt, could 
it be possible that she indeed loved him, and could 
see him go and evince so little emotion? soon he 
must tempt the dangers of the ‘vasty deep,’ and 
soon the broad ocean would divide them: could 
she, knowing this, be so calmif she really loved 
him? Such were the thoughts that crossed his 
mind, and added bitterness to the parting hour.— 
He knew not the strength of woman’s character ; 
he knew not how she can nerve herself to acts 








of self-denial, of patient endurance ; how slie can 
conceal in the hidden recesses of her heart, the 
srief which preys upon it, rather than add one 
pang to the bosom of him she loves. 

* * * . * * 

‘No letter yet, Mary ?’ said Mr. Genevie to 
his daughter, three months after Robert’s depar- 
ture, ‘no letter yet? itis surely time; hand me 
the paper, let me look at the arrivals—yes, | 
thought so—there should be news from him ; wha’ 
ean be the reason of his not writing? you wrote 
did’nt you, as he requested, that he might receive 
the letter on his arrival home ? 

‘ Yes father,’ she replied, ‘but perhaps my 
letter wis detained, or he may be sick,’ the flush 
which her parent’s remarks had called to her 
cheek, was succeeded by the paleness of death, 
as the possibility of her lover’s sickness crossed 
her mind; ‘ besides,’ she continued, after a brie’ 
pause, ‘something may have prevented his wri- 
ting, we shall hear soon: I know we shall.’ 

‘I hope so, my child, that I may again see 
health and happiness bloom upon your cheek, and 
again hear your voice singing as you used to be- 
fore you knew Robert.’ 

Time flew past, the winter wore away and 
brought no tidings of the absent one ; but Mary 
admitted not despair to her heart. ‘He would 
return. ‘She knew, she felt that he would return.’ 
That he could return and not for her, entered not 
her imagination. As the time drew near, when 
she expected him, she would start at the an- 
nouncement of every visiter, and, though disap- 
pointment succeeded to disappointment, still des- 
pite her reason, she continued to hope. ‘How 
love will hope Though Mary never acknow- 
ledged any doubts of her lover’s constancy 
scarcely admitted their existence to herself, their 
effects were becoming daily plainer, and the con- 
stant excitement in which she lived, at length as- 
sumed the startling form of decided consumption. 
Mr. Genevie, distracted with grief at the pros- 
pect of losing his only child, after procuring the 
first medical attendance to no effect, determined 
upon a change of scene and climate ; according- 
ly it was resolved that they should visit his na- 
tive land, * La belle France.’ 

One evening, a short time before the day spe- 
cified for their departure, Mary was reclining up- 
on a sofa, (she had been unusually unwell tha: 
day,) her father near, gazing anxiously in the face 
of the only being the world contained, of dear 
to him—there had been a long silence—Mary 
spoke. 

‘ Father,’ said she, ‘come near me, nearer, le! 
me lay my head upon your bosom; J wish to 
speak to you—of Robert—father, wnen he wen: 
iway he placed this little ring upon my finger 
ind bade me wear it till his return, he will return, 
but I shall be no more—tell him I never moved it— 
and tell him—lI loved him tothe last—that I for- 
gave him, for all he made me suffer—that I pray- 
ed for him; will you, father, deliver my message ?” 

‘Curse !’ 

‘Father, no! do not curse him; I cannot bear 
it, indeed I cannot..’ 

‘A letter for Miss Genevie,’ said a servant, en- 
tering the room. Mary took the letter, the wri- 
ting was familiar, was dearer to her heart than 
tife ; for a moment a faintness seized her, but she 
rallied and begged permission of her father, to 
retire to her room while she read it. 





‘But, my child, will you not relieve my anxie. 
iy?’ 

‘I will, father; assoon as I have learnt the 
‘ontents of this letter, you shall know them.’— 
She rose and retired, and in the quiet of her own 
room, read the following words :— 

‘Mary, by all the love that ever bound us, by 
our mutual vows, I conjure you to meet me im- 
mediately, under the old tree, where we so often 
met in days gone by; I shall be there waiting for 
you—refuse not my request—I must see you a- 


lone. ROBERT?’ 


After reading these lines, Mary, for a while, 
‘elt almost bewildered—she continued to hold 
he letter in her hand, her eyes gazing vacantly 
upon it; at length, the sound of the clock, strik- 
ing the eighth hour, recalled her to her senses, 
ind reminded her that if Robert’s request was 
granted, it must be immediately ; but how to leave 
‘he house unseen by her father, who, she knew, 
was anxiously expecting her return to the parlor? 
She hastily wrote a few lines informing him of 
Robert’s return, and promising an explanation the 
vext day, and entreating that she might not be 
disturbed that night. Having folded the paper, 
she summoned a servant and sent it to her father; 
then throwing on a bonnet and shawl, she has- 
‘ened to the place designated in Robert’s letter.— 
He was already there, and received her fainting 
form in his arms. 

‘I knew you would return,’ said Mary, as she 
recovered, ‘I knew, I felt it, and thank God! 
thank God, you have come! oh Robert, I have 
suffered much—I have been very ill, why did you 
aot write! But Pll not reproach you ; indeed, 
my heart is too full of happiness to think of re- 
proaches—why don’t you speak to me, Robert? 
why do you gaze so sorrowfully upon me? Am 
I, indeed, so very much altered? It will not be 
solong. Now we will visit all your old favorite 
places, I have had no heart to visit them since you 
went away ; I came once to this spot, but it made 
me very, very sad, and latterly I have been too 
feeble to walk so far; but soon, I shall be quite 
well, and we will walk as we used, before you 
went away, and I will sing to you—speak to me 
Robert—is it the reflected light of the moon that 
makes you look so pale, or are you ill! speak to 
me.’ 

‘ My poor Mary!’ 

* What mean you, Robert? why these words oi 
pity ? They grate upon my ears—what mystery is 
his ? tell me, Robert McNare, what mean you ? 
Why sought you this interview ? was it to add in- 
sult to neglect—the petty triu: ph of beholding 
the ruin you have caused? If that be your mo- 
‘ive, you have not seen half; no, if you would in 
‘he full triumph of your dissimulation, go to yon- 
der house of sorrow, which ere you entered it, 
was the constant abode of joy; look upon its pos- 
essor—you remember him, when smiles were 
the habitual harbingers of a mind at peace; aged, 
it is true, but without the sorrows of age, for his 
nopes, his wishes, his thoughts, all centred in one 
point—love, deep, holy love for his only child, and 
while she was happy, he could be otherwise.— 
Look at him! mark the ravages which care and 
anxiety have made in his venerable countenance ; 
his heart is breaking.’ 

‘Oh! Mary, cease—every word you utter is a 
dagger to my heart—listen to me, calmly; I come, 
indeed to say farewell forever; but before you 
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curse me, hear what I have to say. Sit down, 
Mary—nay, I will not approach you; all I ask is 
a patient hearing.’ 

‘Go on, go on.’ 

‘You remember my father’s letter, command- 
jng my return home, which, by your advice, I 
obeyed: upon my arrival, I was given to under. 
stand, that I need never expect a parent’s sanc- 
tion to my marrying out of my own country ; more- 
over, that upon compliance with my father’s wish- 
es depended my future subsistence: he had a- 
dopted the whim of uniting his family with that of 
an old friend and school-mate, lately returned 
with his only daughter, to his own country, after 
a sojourn of many years on the continent. Mary, 
do not doubt my words when [ tell you that had 
death been the alternative to my marrying any 
other than yourself, I would not have hesitated 
one moment—but it was a parent’s curse—be- 
sides you would not wed a beggar, and such I 
should be, if discarded—do not go yet, I have 
much more to say,’ 

‘’Tis needless ; you have said enough ; I knew 
not that I was to meet one whose vows, perhaps 
hand, was given to another, or I should not have 
come. Farewell, Robert, may the choice you 
have made prove a happy one—farewell !’ 


The above statement, of Robert’s, was st:ictly 
true ; but he did not tell all the feelings, by which 
he had been actuated; he did not tell how ab- 
sence had obliterated the image of the village 
maiden from his heart—how he at once acknow. 
ledged the fascinations of the lady, destined to be 
his wife—how her elegant bearing and fashiona- 
ble appearance effaced the impression which Ma- 
ry’s simple, artless manners had made upon him ; 
he did not say that his own fickle disposition 
made him yield, with scarcely a show of opposi. 


“tion, to the wishes of his father; stipulating, only, 


that he should return to Canada, and see Mary, 
and explain to her the motives of his conduct.— 
As his father had long intended to visit Canada 
himself, he made no objection to this proposal, 
but resolved upon accompanying his son. Ac- 
cordingly, Robert again visited Terrebonne, and 
the meeting with Mary we have seen. 


The MS. from which this tale is copied, is de. 
ficient here, and is not continued for a period of 
several years, the events of which, I have had no 
opportunity of ascertaining. I have, indeed, heard 
it asserted that Robert’s marriage was an unhap- 
py One in every respect, and that to disappoint- 
ment in home-comforts, succeeded a total loss of 
worldly goods, by his father dying insolvent: for 
the truth of these reports I cannot vouch, but will 
conclude the tale as copied from the before men- 
tioned MS. 


‘Holy mother, said one of the sisters of the 
order of mercy, in the village of Three Rivers, 
‘Pierre Duranché is in the hall; he says that a 
poor man, whom he found at his door, at night- 
fall, is very sick at his house, and he has come to 
solicit your advice and assistance.’ 


* Give him whatever is necessary for the sick 
man’s comfort, and to-morrow we will visit him.’ 

‘ Have I your permission to accompany Pierre? 
it is not yet eight o’clock, the distance is trifling, 
I can easily return before nine.’ 

‘ Do you forget that a fearful storm is raging ?” 

* No, mother; but I will wrap myself in a cloak, 
and shall receive no injury.’ 





‘ As you like ; but be mindful of your health ; 
the servants of God have a double call to preserve 
their lives.’ 

The Sister of Mercy, accompanied by Pierre, 
set out upon her errand of charity; they soon 
reached the poor man’s dwelling, and having en- 
tered, she found the sick man stretched upon a 
bed, in the only room the house contained. He 
was delirious and raved wildly about friends, and 
home, and country ; and the name of Mary was 
often on his lips;and when he uttered it, he inva- 
riably paused, as if the sound struck upon a chord 
that had once vibrated to joy: he spoke of a wife 
too, hut a shudder accompanied the word, and he 
would strike his hand upon his forehead, and ut- 
ter the most horrible curses. The Sister advan- 
ced to his side, and addressed him— Stranger,’ 
she said ‘is there aught you wish for?’ 

The sick man started, and gazed upon the 
speaker—* Whence come you? I have heard of 
Heaven, are you a spirit from thence? or is it 
but a shadow sent to mock my wavering senses?’ 

‘lama Sister of the order of Mercy, and 
come, in the name of the superior, to offer you 
any assistance you may require.’ 

‘That voice again!’ the sick man now raised 
himself in his bed—his senses appeared perfectly 
restored—‘ I would speak with you,’ he said ‘with. 
out witnesses; will you grant my wish?’ The 
Sister made known the request to the poor people 
of the house, who immediately as¢ended to the 
garret, and left her alone with the sick man, who, 
gazing fixedly upon her, asked,— 

‘Is your name Mary Genevie ”’ 

‘It was, while I lived in the world; Iam now 
known as Therese.’ 

‘Did you ever know a person called Rober; 
McNare ” 

‘I did—what of inmm¥ know you aught of him? 
I have heard that he mariied a beautiful lady in 
his own country; is it so ?’ she bent her head as 
she spoke, and drew the hoed of her cloak more 
closely around her face. 

‘He married a fiend, and received the just re- 
ward of his deceit. Mary Genevie, cannot you 
recognise, in the miserable being before you, the 
Robert McNare you once knew ” 

A scream of agony burst from the lips of the 
pale and fainting Sister; the people of the house 
hastened to her assistance, and she was conveyed 
to the convent. 

Marly the next morning, Pierre brought the in. 
telligence of the stranger’s death; he had broken 
a blood-vessel, and died almost immediately. 

* . * * . 

There is a humble head-stone in the burial. 
ground of Three Rivers, denoting the earthly 
resting-place of Robert McNare ; and the grave 
may always be distinguished from the surround- 
ing ones, by its freeness from weeds, and the flow. 
ers planted uponit. Often, in the dusk of the eve- 
ning, a slight female form, dressed in the costume 
of the ‘ Sisters of Mercy,’ may be seen kneeling 
upon that grave, or watering the flowers that shed 
their fragrance over the place of death. 

5.:F. 





CRITICISM. 

The following criticism of the Paradise Lost, 
is from a letter of Walter. ‘‘ The old schoolmas- 
ter, John Milton, hath published a tedious poem 
on the fall of man: if its length be not considered 
a merit, it hath no other.” 








MORAL & RBLEGLOVS. 


We present our readers with the following ho- 
ly reflectious of Fenelon—the great and good.— 
They are full ofthe light and warmth that were 
continually flowing from his pure and fervent ge- 
nius, and we can hardly rise from the perusal of 
them, without forming resolutions to live in great- 
er conformity to virtue and religion. The pre- 
sent translation was prepared by a committee of 
the French Protestant Church in this city, and is 
intended to form a part of the Book of Common 
Prayer, &c., now in course of publication for the 
use of that religious society. 

Arch. Bishop Fenelon’s prayer to God, upon the 
beauty of the works of nature, and the blind- 
ness of most men in not recognizing a sover- 
eign intelligence within. 

O, Almighty God! how blind are we, not to 
discern thee in thy glorious works! Thou art 
not, however, the less near to us—we touch thee, 
as it were, with the hand, but our senses, and the 
passions they excite, weaken and overpower the 
mind. ‘Fhus, O Lord! thy light shineth in dark- 
ness, and the darkness ‘‘ comprehendeth it not.” 
Thou art every where manifest, yet thoughtless 
men perceive thee not. All thy works declare 
thee, and extol thy holy name, but they speak to 
those who will not hear. Thou aftnear unto 
them, and even within them, but they are fugi- 
tives and wanderers from themselves. 0, thou 
fairest light! O Eternal beauty, always ancient 
yet always new! O Fountain of chaste delights ! 
O Life, pure and blessed to all who truly live ! 
If men would seek thee within themselves, they 
would find thee, for sinners only lose thy grace 
when they themselves are lost. «Alas! thy bouu- 
teous gifts reveal the souree fsom which they 
spring, but men will not acknowledge the hand 
that feeds them: They live by thee, and yet. are 
thoughtless of thee—they are within reach of life, 
and die because they will not receive its nourish- 
ment, and live. O! what a death is this, not to 
know thee! ‘They slumber in thy tender and pa- 
ternal bosom, yet, through deceitful dreams, are 
unconscious of the Almighty power that sustain- 
eth them. ‘They worship a flower that fadeth, a 
river thatfloweth, a pile that crumbleth into ruin. 
Wert thou a fragile being, without intelligence, a 
shadow of thyself, their vanity would be engaged 
by thy nature and properties, but because thou 
formest part of themselves, they Search not their 
consciences; they are strangers to their own 
souls, and thou art to them a hidden God: The 
order and beauty of creation serve only as a'veil 
to conceal thee from their disordered vision.— 
The brightness which should illumine their eyes, 
only blinds them,and the rays of the Sun prevent 
them from perceiving his glories: Their grovel- 
ling nature cannot comprehend thy pure and ex- 
alted truth ; tor, like the beasts that perish, they 
are unable to conceive thine attributes. Man ac- 
knowledges the existence of wisdom and virtue 
to which none of his senses bear witness, for they 
have neither sound, nor color, taste nor shape, nor 
any other quality of sense, and yet, O God ! he 
dares to doubt of thee: O! fearful and miserable 
night of ignorance, which envelops and d: stroys 
the sons of Adam. Eyes have they, but they see 
not. Truth is to them a phantom.. They calj 
substance shadow, and shadow substance: What 
do we behold in creation, but God in all things, 
and God only: When we consider that all being 
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centres in thee, O, Light of truth ! thou dost ab- 


sorb our every thought. We know not what we 
are ; all that is not of thee disappears, and scarce. 
ly can we realize our own existence. Whu seeth 
thee not, hath nothing seen—who enjoyeth thee 
not, hath nothing felt. He is as though he were 
dead; his whole life is buta dream. Arise, O 
Lord, arise! Woe to the wicked who, far from 
thee, are without God, without hope, without 
thine eternal consolations. But happy, already 
happy, afe the souls that seek thee, and thirst af- 
terthee. Blessed are they, for they live in the 
light of thy countenance—and blessed are they 
whose tears thy hand hath wiped away, and 
whose desires thy love hath already fulfilled.— 
When, O Lord! shall come that beauteous day, 
cloudless and without end, of which thou will be 
thyself the Sun? Then shall our souls be over- 
flowed, as with rivers of joy. In this sweet hope 
we rejoice—our hearts are melted within us, and 
our flesh fails. O merciful God of love ! be thor 
our eternal portion, through Jesus Christ, our 
Redeemer—Amen. 


PHA PBUNUNG KNIPB. 


CRITICAL REMARKS 
ON 
FOSTER’S REPUBLICATION 
OF THE 
FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 32. 

















This number is more correctly printed than 
the last Edinburgh. 

Art. 1. Italy and the Italians—The author 
reviewed, is M. Valery, a Frenchman, and the 
critic bestows on him high but discriminating 
praise. He contrasts him favorably with uvther 
tourists inItaly. The article is replete with much 
sound and interesting information concerning Ita- 
ly, the reviewer himself exhibiting a large per- 
sonal acquaintance with the subject. That is as 
it should be. 

Art. 2. Lichtenberg and Hogarth—We here 
learn thatthe most able and enlightened com- 
mentator on the works of Hogarth, was Lichten- 
berg, a German, of whom the reviewer presents 
a very curious account, besides giving us some 
excellent criticisms on Hogarth himself. The 
reputation of that painter seems to be rising rather 
than declining, not fewer than two or three pub- 
lications, with miniature copies, of his engravings 
having appeared during the last two or three 
years. 

Arr. 3. Antiquarian Research in Egypt.— 
This subjeet is one of the wonders of our day. 
Discoveries of ancient pictures, and other re- 
cords, ha¥@ been made in Egypt, which, as the 
reviewer atedly remarks, supply us with de- 
tails ofthe ancient dynasty of the Pharaohs, not 
lessyaccurate and ample than those we possess ot 
the Plantagenet dynasty in England, or the Cape- 
tian linein France! We wish the reviewer had 
dwelt more in il on these discoveries. His 
taste has led . to the discussion of dates 
and names, in which he shows a great deal of re- 
fined ingenuity, mingled sometimes, we fear, with 
not a little of y. We are delighted, 
however, with lustrations and confir- 
mations of scripttirey furmished oy the study of 
Egyptian antiquities. So much attention has this 
whole subject lately received, that a new word 
(Egyptographers) has been coined, to specify 
writers on the country. 













Art. 4. Géethe’s Correspondence with Zelter 
and Bettina Brentano.—Amusing enough! Zel- 
ter was a German musician, of remarkable talent, 
and Bettina was an eccentric young lady, who 
sought an acquaintance with Géethe, doated on 
him to distraction, and céntinued a correspond- 
ence with him for several years. These things 
will furnish a new chapter for the “‘ Curiosities of 
Literature.” 

Art. 5. Russian Policy in Greece.—Poor 
Greece! She seems to be distracted vy parties, 
and parties, too, founded on the worst possible 
basis. The questions that agitate ner are not 
those of local or intranational politics, but simply 
as to whether Russian, English, or French influ. 
ence shall predominate. The writer of this arti- 
cle is an English politician, who seems grievous, 
ly mortified and disappointed that England has 
been outwitted by Russia, in the management of 
Grecian politics. But how cau we wonder that 
Greece should decidedly lean towards Russia— 
Russia, the conqueror of her Turkish oppressors, 
and the votary of her own endeared religion ? 
These things surely must produce strong and 
warm sympathies between the two nations. We 
must confess, too, that the English policy towards 
Greece, as unfolded in this article, is something 
so cold-blooded and atrocious, that we wonder 
England has a single partisan in that country.— 
Will our readers believe, that in order to resist 
the dreaded power of Russia, and to secure her 
own trade in the Black Sea, England is willing to 
re-eannex Greece to Turkey ? We could not have 
conceived, nor did we ever hear of such a propo- 
sition, until the perusal of this article. The wri- 
ter even pretends that the only resource for the 
prosperity of Greece, isin her restoration to Tur- 
key! But will a single Greelelisten to such a 
proposal? We should suppose, that they would 
all rather throw themselves into the arms of Rus- 
sia, if such an alternative is necessary. Whoev- 
er wishes to contemplate sonie pretty Machiavel- 
lian schemes, or to plunge into an inexorable la. 
byrinth of politics, or to puzzle himself with some 
rather incredible paradoxes, may consult this pre- 
cious article. For our own parts we bid it a wil- 
ling farewell. 

Art. 6. Anglo-Latin Poets of the Twelfth 
Century.—A good article, by an excellent scho- 
lar. 

(To be continued.) 








EME TURF-SEAT SHADE, 


OR 
NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Cicero’s Serecr Eristies, edited by M. L. Hurl. 
but, Esq. 

In a late number (No. 24, vol. 4) we presented 
our readers with an extract from the elegant pre- 
face of this work, which reminded us so forcibly 
of that fine genius and accomplished scholar, the 
Editor. The work is designed principally for the 
use of schools, aud we notice it again to call the 
attention of our Teachers to what we consider a 
mbdst valuable accession to the cause of learning. 
The Letters of the great Roman genius and patri- 
ot, are here selected with judgment and taste, and 
notes and illustrations, in English, are added, 
which convey important information connected 
with the Letters—elucidate many obscure passa- 








ges, and manifest how deeply the Editor must 














have drunk at this classical fountain. ‘The Book 


may be obtained at Mr. Beile’s. 





We have received from Mr. Beile the Romance 
‘* Lorp Roupan,” by Allan Cunningham, a wri- 
ter from whose established reputation, we have 
reason to anticipate a rich treat in these volumes. 





‘‘ GATHERED FRAGMENTS,” by the Rev. John A. 
Clark. 

An interesting volume, placed in our hand by 
Mr. Babcock, and entitled as above, not because 
it consists of extracts or unfinished pieces, but 
because a number of separate narratives have 
been there brought together. The Sketches are 
from real life—well told—filled with touching in- 
cidents, and each one illustrates some great prin- 
ciple ot Christianity. 


LISA? & SVBMW BASEBPa 


There are thirty-one libraries in Germany which 
contain more than three million three hundred thou- 
sand volumes—an aveiage of one hundred and seven 
thousand a piece ! 











After a moderate computation, the number of vo_ 
lumes printed in Germany amount to ten millions an. 
nually. 


The number of patents annually enrolled in the U. 
States, is one thousand, yielding a clear gain to the 
Government of above $20,000. 

In Cleveland, Ohio, possessing a population of 6,000 
persons only, there are no less than three daily, and 
five weekly papers. 

Mr. Grant Berkley introduced a motion in the House 
of Commons, for admitting the ladies into the Stran- 
gers’ Gallery. From the sketch given in “ The Mes- 
senger,”’ that debate must have been amusing. It 
was contended that the presence of ladies in the. calle 
ry, would operate as a salutary restraint upon the 
members—that their proceedings would be more or- 
derly—that fewer stupid speeches would he made, &c. 
It was contended, that in France, Germany, and in 
short every where but in England, the ladies were 
admitted to the Legislative debates. Mr. O'Connell 
said, that in the Irish Parliament, members were in the 
habit of coming into the house drunk, until they ad- 
mitted the ladies. They never came in drunk after- 
wards. 


‘We learn,” says the New-York Transcript, (of 
a late date) “that the business transactions of the 
Messrs. Josephs, of Wall-street, on Saturday last, a- 
mounted to upwards of two millions of dollars.” 


Scientific Pun.—A gentleman was one day shew- 
ing a friend a balloon of ox-bladder, inflated with oxy. 
gen. “But,” observed the friend, “if the oxygen 
should escape, how can you get it into the bladder 
again?’ “'Thatis not the difficulty,” (quoth a by- 
stander,) “it is not how to get the oxygen into the blad- 
der again, but how to get the bladder into the oz- 
again.” 

At a Court, in one of the States of our Union, held 
lately, the session lasted two hours, and cases were 
disposed of at the rate of two minutes each. This 
expedition, it is said, must have been effected by steam; 
which will, therefore, supply the place even of Law- 
yers, ere long. 

If it were possible to make a journey around our 
globe, on a continuous Rail Road, it is calculated that 
it could be accomplished in six weeks. 


Two entire oxen, barring the hoofs and horns, are 
daily demolished at Astor’s, (New-York.) 








& The Subscribers to the Southern Rose can 
have the last volume bound, to any pattern, at the 
Bookstore of the publishers, No. 18 Broad-street; 
where plain and fancy binding will always be execu- 
ted in the best style, 
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OREGLVAL LOLTRY, 


MUSIC ON THE CANAL. 


I was weary with the day-light, 
I was weary with the shade, 
And my heart became still sadder, 
As the stars their light betrayed ; 
I sickened at the ripple, 
As the lazy buat went on, 
And felt as though a friend was lost 
When the twilight ray was gone. 





The meadows in a fire-fly glow, 
Looked gay to happy eyes ; 
To me they beamed but mournfully, 
My heart was cold with sighs. 
They seemed, indeed, like summer friends ;— 
Alas, no warmth had they ! 
I turned in sorrow from their glare, 
Impatient turned away. 


And tear drops gathered in my eyes, 
And rolled upon my cheek, 

And when the voice of mirth was heard, 
I had ro heart to speak. 

I longed to press my children 
To my sad and homesick breast, 

And feel the constant hand of love 
Caressing and carest. 


And slowly went my languid pulse 
As the slow canal buat goes ; 

And I fel: the pain of weariness, 
And sighed fur home’s repose, 

And laughter seemed a mockery, 
And joy a fleeting breath, 

And life a dark volcanic crust 
That crumbles over death. 


But a strain of sweetest melody 
Arose upon my ear, 

The blessed sound of woman’s voice, 
That Angels love to hear ! 


And manly strains of tenderness 
Were mingled with the song, 

A father’s with his daughter’s notes,— 
The gentle with the strong. 


And my thoughts began to soften 
Like snow: when waters fall, 
And open, as the frost-closed buds 
When spring’s young breezes call ; 
While to my faint and wary soul 
A better hope was given, 
And all once more was bright with faith, 
*Twixi heart, and earth, and heaven. 
Mohawk River, N. Y. C.G. 
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And she is gone! death thou may’st triumph now, 
And boast thee of thy momentary prize ; 

A lovelier vic*im never droup’d below, 
Nor purer spirit sought its native skies. 


She cameon earth to shew huw goodness mov’d, 
She came to shew ‘vhat virtue here cuuld do, 

That it could frown on vice and yet be lov'd, 
Could smile on all, yet whils: it smil'd, be true. 


Pure, mild, and holy shone her earliest morn, 

So friends report, who knew that inorning well. 
We saw the radiance by her mid-day borne,’ 

Her evening lustre ’t's not ours to tell. 


Oft have we heard her anxiously inquire, 
With conscientious eye, which course is best? 
And we have thought no saint could e’er desire 
A surer munitor than Ler own breast. 


Thou reveren’ sire, who weep’st thy buried pride, 
Consort—whose heart is sever’d thus in twain ; 

Children—who mourn your parted friend and guide ; 
Infants—w ho lisp one tender name in vain. 








Weep all no more, Death now has no alarms; 
Let faith wipe off the sorrows from your eyes, 
Why should you tear her from her Saviour’s arms ? 
Why call her down an exile from the skies ? 


In that bright path which she has left behind, 
Your steps may tread and reach her blest abode ; 
Live as she liv’u. in peace with all mankind, 
Die as she died—accep ed of her God. 
G. 
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A LEGEND OF THE SEA. 


“ Must we then part? Anuther year 
Must Edmund wander o’er the deep, 
While Fanny lonely lingers here, 
To think upon his toils, and weep ? 


* And must he dare the treacherous sea, 
Its rocks below, its storms above ; 

Ard must 1 join in heartless glee, 
While dangers press round him I love? 


“ Must | on yon proud suitor smile, 
And list to his insulting claim, 
Or brave his deep malicious wile, 
And my stern father’s glance of flame ?” 


She left her pleasant home of youth, 

She donn'd a sea-boy’s garments rude ; 
Secure in innocence and truth, 

With Edmund on the deck she stood. 


Through many a clime, o’er many a wave, 
He passed, his precious charge unknown; 
And still to her his thoughts he gave 
Who ruled his faithful breast alone. 


Yet Edmund’s heart instinctive clung 
To that fair boy, and friendship grew, 

For one so bright, so kind, so young, 
ingenuous, spirned aiid true. 


There came a wild and raging storm, 
And the dark waters rose on high, 
Commingling with the clouds that form 

The black and lightning-kindled sky. 


No hope, but that of brave despair ! 
Yet though the breakers rage around, 
Through foaming surge and darkened air, 
One gallant swimmer gains the ground. 


Sighing, he laid a lifeless load, 
With useless care upon the sand, 
And as his eyes with tears o’erflowed, 
He grasped that cold and powerless hand. 


Fierce, through the darkness of the storm, 
A lurid flash of lightning came; 

But Edmund's glance on that pale form, 
Through head and heart sent fiercer flame. 


His friend—the lady of his heart— 

Both, both in one,—atonce ’tis known ; 
He gazes, with convulsive start, 

And murmurs, *‘ utterly alone!” 


The winds of night pealed wild and chill, 
The storm inall its fury came ; 

But feelings wil.Jler, fiercer still, 
Preyed on his wearied heart and frame. 


*Tis morn ;—on yon bleak shore they rest, 
Far, far beyund the tempests harms ; 
The lady as a sea-boy drest, 
Clasped in her lover's lifeless arms. 


There, by the ocean’s murmuring tide, 
One grave received the hapless pair, 
The victims of parental pride, 
The sailor and his faithfal iair. 
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“She flung her white arms round him—thou art all 
That this poor heart van cling to. ’ 
I could have stemmed misfortune’s tide, 
And borne the rich one’s sneer ; bi 
Have brav'd the haughty glance of pride, 5 
Nor shed a single tear ; 
I covld have smil’d on every blow q 
From Life's fall quiver thrown, . 
While | might gaze on thee, and know 
I would not be alone. 


I conld—lI think I could, have brooked 
Even for a time, that thou 

Upon my fading face had looked 
With less of Love than now ; 

For then, I should at least have felt 
The sweet hope still my own, 

To win thee back—and whilst thou dwelt 
On earth, not been alone ! 


But thus to see, from day to day, 
Thy bright’ning eye and cheek, 

And watch thy life-sands waste away 
Unnumbered, slowly, meek ;— 

To meet thy smile of tenderness, 
And catch the feeble tone 

Of kindness, ever breathed to bless, 
And feel, I'll be alone, 


To mark thy strength each hour decay, 
And yet thy hopes grow stronger, 
As filled with heaven-ward trust, they say, 
‘ Earth may not claim thee longer :’-— 
Nay, dearest! “tis too much—this heart 
» Must break when thou art gone ; 
It must not be, we may not part, 
I could nit live alone. 
MOINA, 


SBLEBCRBD. 
From La Danse ou Wb ieus de L’ Opera. 


‘‘Le Francois né volage et fait pour le plaisir 
Semble tenir du Sylphe ou plutot du Zephyr 
Peut on lui comparer quelque peuple moderne ; 
Il faut que devant lui, chacun d’eux se prosterne. 











Les Anglais, (Je vous dois franchise et verité) 
Vos fidéles sujets, sont d’une gravité 

Et d’une gaucherie & provoquer le rire 

A leur confusion il est trop vrai de dire 

Qu’ils ne savent pas méme entrer dans un salon 
(A votre majesté j’en demande pardon) 

Mais ces hommes, si forts en marine en finance, 
Sont a faire pitié dans un contre danse.” 
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